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My very good and much honored Friend, 


WAs really ſurprized laſt night, to hear 
a man of your underſtanding, who loves 
his country ſo ſincerely, talk ſo warmly on 
the ſide of protracting the War, without qua- 
lifying one ſentiment with a ſuppoſition, that 


poſſibly you might be miſtaken in regard to 


the true intereſt of your country. You have 
ſeen more years, and more wars than I have; 
but you live among thoſe who are more in- 


tereſted in point of profit by war than I am, 
and therefore I will ſuppoſe myſelf to ſtand on. 


equal ground with you. 
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J obſerve, the Preſs groans under a load of 
ſolicitations for war; but there ſeems to be no 
ſober reaſoning in it. Theſe writers, whatever 
their rank, condition, or motives may be, as 
well as the talking advocates for war, all argue 
as if events were abſolutely in our hands; and 
that, if we acted in a certain manner, which 
manner they ſuppoſe to be doing as we have 
done before, and ſpent another twenty millions, 
now that we are in the train of ſpending, we 
- might in ſuch caſe ſecure our object, and France 
be never able to moleſt us again. The founda- 
tion of this opinion I believe to be extremely 
falſe and erroneous, and the difficulties much 
greater than theſe gentlemen imagine. 


If 1 underſtand the matter right, you ſan- 
guine politicians would not make peace with 


France and Spain, but fight it out to the laſt 
drop of blood, and the laſt penny, rather than 
not keep Martinico, or Guadaloupe, if not Cuba, 


if we can get it; and rather than permit the 


French to fiſh in any manner in the North 
American ſeas. 


You fay, you only mean to go a prudent length. 
The queſtion 1s, Have we not already gone as 
far as prudence will warrant, unleſs conſtrained 

| bs 


an 


eng 


by neceſſity? For neceſſity gives new names | 
and attributes to things, and makes that pru- "8 
dence, which would otherwiſe be folly. | 'F 
The opinion in favor of holding one of "| 
theſe ſugar iſlands, and not permitting a fiſhery, [ 
is entertained by a conſiderable part of the in- þ l 
habitants of this metropolis, and I believe by it 
many others alſo; but they have not yet exa- 9 
mined the true merits of the cauſe. Wl 
However prevalent this opinion may be, for 1 
the day, I cannot grant that one man in five | 5 
hundred, who talks or writes, is really a good it 
politician, and takes in the whole of our con- | ; 
nexions, or ſees the true ſtate of them, as they iN 
now ſtand. Allow me this, and we ſhall gain | | 
time to recolle& ourſelves; and if we cannot N 
trace out the whole truth, we may mark out "i 
the ſteps by which it is to be found, | j 
1 
That conſciouſneſs of right and wrong, which | 
is the eſſence of rationality, is the great law by | | 
which every ſon of Adam is to ſtand or fall bf 
and, in all worldly concerns, this will depend i 
on circumſtances. Right and Wrong in war, e 
muſt be relative to the ſituation of the parties lt! 
engaged in it: and to be able to judge, we 9 
B 2 ſhould 


[4] 
ſhould diveſt ourſelves of prejudices, as well as 
be thoughtful and Ge 


We win without our hoſt : How do you 


or know that the enemy 1s to have any fiſhery ? 
or may it not be ſo confined as to be no object 
of terror ? How few reaſon impartially ! Are 
you a merchant, a contractor, a ſtock-jobber, 


a ſailor, a ſoldier, or intimately connected with 


any who are of theſe profeſſions ? Look round, 


and ſee what crowds are deeply intereſted, and 


how many are greatly enriched by the means 
that extremely impoveriſh their country. 


All is not gold that . Thoſe who are 


thus enriched, depend on the public welfare. If 


our treaſure, and even the wealth of generations 


to come, are anticipated and waſted, ſurely it 


may be faid our country is impoveriſhed ; and 
whatever accumulation of property you or I 
may make by ſeeing the children's children of 
our neighbours, in ous debt; it is the wealth of 
theſe which muſt ſupport us in the ſecure poſ- 
ſeſſion of our property, or it will infallibly 


fink, and at length ceaſe to be any property at 


all. Paying off, is the great Science we have 
uo to learn. | 


You © 
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You grant, that great numbers fee as through 
4 glaſs darkly, and that many are intereſted in 
the continuance of the war, or biaſſed in their 
judgment by thoſe who are. And does not am- 
bition, or diſappointed hope, warp the judgment 
of others, with regard to men in power? Thus 
we are induced to condemn the meaſure, be- 
cauſe we wiſh the miniſters who have the di- 
rection of public affairs were diſplaced, to make 
room for our friends. 


Let me aſk you, if the glitter of arms, the 
din of war, national pride, and particularly our 
great ſucceſs, do not lead many of us to think 
we can conſiſtently Hold all, though we have no 


adequate idea of the good which could reſult 
from it, if we were to hold it? 


Lou confeſs, that what is ſaved, is gained : 
Have you eſtimated the amount of what will 
be ſaved by peace? Have you digeſted in your 
thoughts what dangers and loſſes our country 


ing on ſo expenſive a war? 


As a commercial ſtate, we ought, if poſ- 
fible, to live in friendſhip with all mankind. 


quer 


may be expoſed to, by a perſeverance in carry- 


Should it ever become a maxim with us to con- 
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quer and hold, we ſhould always be in danger 
ourſelves of being conquered. If other nations 
| ſhould conceive that the riches we acquire by 
trade is devoted to the bringing into ſubjection 
their poſſeſſions, what will be the conſequence ? 


You ſuppoſe all the good which can happen 
on your plan: I will make a rational eſtimate 
of the evils which may enſue. Thus we may 
bring our argument to ſome deciſion. 


If you are not in a good humor, you will 
certainly not reaſon with freedom or candor. 
Suppoſe for a moment, that it is poſſible the 
war may be now brought to a decent iſſue. Upon 
further reflexion you may find that perchance 
it may be an honorable iſſue. If the iſſue is 
| honorable, it is fo far profitable. Then let us 
proceed a ſtep further, and examine carefully 
whether the nation has not gained ſo much (ſup- 
poſing the terms reported to be near the truth) 

as to have infinite reaſon to thank heaven? 
Certain it is, that ſuch has been the care, wiſ- 
dom, and intrepidity of miniſters; and the almoſt 
unparalleled bravery and conduct of our caun- 
trymen, and likewiſe the diſmay of our enemies 
on moſt occaſions, that we have abundant rea- 


ſon to exerciſe the warmeſt gratitude, _ = 
| | | War 


| T7] 


War is a game which differs from all others, 
for all the players may be, and generally are, 
great loſers. The blood that is ſpilt, if it does 
not cry at the door of individuals, is ſuch a 
proof of mens depravity, as requires the very 
chaſtiſement that is found in war itſelf, in which 
we ſow rapine and deſolation; and poverty, 
miſery, and death are the harveſt: And a glo- 
r10us harveſt there has been in the preſent war; 
for it may be computed that near half a million 
of people have been actually deſtroyed by it in 
a direct view, and as many more in the con- 
ſequences, though you and I have ſet at home, 
and ſeen nothing of it except a few wooden 
legs, or a battered French ſhip. 

The iſſues of war are likewiſe precarious. 
The Great Diſpoſer of events, often con- 
founds the beſt concerted and moſt formidable 

Plans. We have ſeen this in the courſe of the 
preſent war, in the caſe of the enemies of the 
magnanimous king of Pruſſia, who has ſo won- 
derfully defended himſelf. We have beheld it 
in ſo many ſtriking inſtances, as might make us 
cry out, in the flames of war, as the pretended 
atheiſt in the flames of a fire-—O God !-— And 
ought we not to be cautious of our conduct, 
and not expoſe ourſelves wantonly ! If there is a 
"it _ God, 


— 
God, he muſt take cognizance of human affairs; 
and we may eaſily learn from the hiſtory of man- 
kind, that pride was not made for man. 


You ſay, that /elf-preſervation is the firſt law 
in nature; amd that now is the time to cruſh our 
enemies, that we may not be cruſhed ourſelves. The 
firſt part J grant; but upon the fame general 
principle, I recommend to you not to become 
timid, and afraid of remote evils. Our leaders 
may perhaps ſee more dangers at our doors 
than we are aware of, and may guard us better 
than we ſhould guard ourſelves, Do not forget 
the common principles of human prudence, 
and be fo intent on future ſecurity, as to rk 
the preſent. 


Let us make war for /wenty years to come, 
and have no men remain to i the earth, or 
throw the /hnttle, we ſhall abſolutely” be in a 
worſe ſtate of ſecurity. Our ſecurity muſt ariſe, 
under Providence, from our political prudence 
and ceconomy in time of peace; in a due care 
of our brave countrymen ; and in a judicious 
diſpoſition of ſome part of our gains, at a proper 
time, to thoſe who are intereſted to aſſiſt us, 
and who will aſſiſt us 5 at a compaſſible 
W 

Aſk 
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Aſk your own heart, if the ſubjugating a few 
people in Louiſiana, who live five hundred miles 
from our ſettlements z or the additional reve- 
nue of 2 or 300,000 /. per ann. drawn from 
Martinico, can obtain this ſecurity ? Let the 


number of men and ſum of money be doubled, 


{till we may pay a great deal too much for them. 
Gold may be bought too dear. 


And how comes it that you think, now 7s 


the opportunity for doing ſuch mighty things for 


our future ſecurity, beyond, what we ought to ſup- 


poſe, is done by the terms of the peace propoſed? 
Give us Peru and Mexico, and throw Brazil 
into the bargain, we might till ſay, © is it poſ- 
* ſible this nation can bear ſo prodigious a 


e drain, or be more enthralled by foreign 


connections, than it zow is, both in Germany 
* and in Portugal ?” 


Do you really imagine, that France would 
not be able to make war with us hereafter, if we 
were to keep Martinico ? I apprehend you are 
miſtaken. You recommend to apply the re- 
venue of that iſland towards the paying off our 
debt : But you have not conſidered that it may 


coſt us more to hold it, than its revenue will 


amount to. If the expence will probably ex- 
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- cred ſuch amount, is it for the good we ſhall 
receive, that you deſire to keep it, or that it 
will be ſo much loſs to our enemies? The 
latter is a ſtrong reaſon, but not equal to the 
weight of that which is oppoſed to it. The iſt 
queſtion is, Will Martinico pay the intereſt of 
twenty or thirty millions Sterling (if you can 
find theſe millions) at 4 per Cent. with three or 
four millions into the bargain ? The difference 
on the price of our ſtocks, ſuch proportion, I 
mean, as is bought by foreigners, and again 
ſold out by them, in time of peace, may amount 
to this ſum. What profits foreigners have already 
made on us, in this war, is too ſhocking to think 
of at preſent. 2d, How can you be ſure of 
keeping Martinico at laſt? 3d, What may 
happen to our credit in the mean while? Laſth, 
Are we no where vulnerable ? 


France has ample ports, good artificers, and 
large revenues: Could ſhe not build ſhips 
without Martinico, and man them without 2 
fiſhery ? I know we are unwilling to believe 
this; many think it impoſſible; you may 
think fo, if you pleaſe ; but have you conſi- 
dered what an extenſive coaſting trade ſhe en- 
Joys, and what a large traffic to Turkey? Have 
you taken into the calculation the ſettlements 
| 4 and 
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and poſſeſſions which the moſt ſanguine of us 
would allow her in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies? 
Have you conſidered what methods ſhe takes to 
double-man her trading ſhips? Have you 
thought how men may be bred for action at ſea, 
ſuppoſing it to be only for a ſhort ſummers cam- 
paign? Is it not more probable ſhe would ap- 
ply a greater portion of her revenue to her ma- 

rine, after being fo very ſorely provoked, and 
as it were enſlaved by her loſſes, than under a 
moderate diviſion of power ? 


. Theſe queſtions, my friend, deſerve your ſerious 
_ conſideration. On the other hand, ſhall we not 
| bid fairer to acquire friends, having the repu- 
tation of moderation, than if we aſpire, or, 
which may be the ſame, ſeem to other nations 
to aſpire, at univerſal empire in commerce 


Lou ſay, you only ſeek for ſecurity. May not 
other nations ſay, Your ſ:curity is our inſecu— 
* rity 3- and you muſt pardon us for aſſiſting 
* your enemies to check you, for fear you 
* ſhould run mad with power?” You confeſs 
all this may be, but that it proves a great deal too 
nuch: So it does, for the favorite ſcheme of pro- 
tracting the war; but for the greater ſcheme 
of political wiſdom in promoting peace, and the 
"YN art 
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arts of it, ſuch enquiries deſerve our attention, 


and ſhould render ſucbh ſpectators as you and I, 


more deliberate 1 in our decifions. 


I have been too much in the active ſcenes of 
life to have read a great deal ; but if you exa- 
mine hiſtory T believe you will find, that na- 
tional happineſs and ſecurity have ſeldom a- 
roſe from conqueſt and extended dominion. 
Heaven has been moſt indulgent to us ; ſhall 
we caſt away the bleſſing, or ſecure it? Shall 
we tempt providence to forſake us? Conſider 
the ſubſtantial advantages of the war : Have 
not theſe exceeded the expectations of the moſt 
ſanguine patriot ? Except with regard to our 
debt, we are, humanly ſpeaking, . ſecure. 


In our mother country, and in general, in his 
majeſty's foreign inſular dominions, we depend on 


our fleets, and our abilities to arm a great 


number of men in caſe of danger : And our 


Frength may be eſtimated by our enemies weak- 


nes. In North America, as a continent, we 


depend on numbers alſo ; but we require ſuch 


a natural barrier as it ſhall be impoſſible to 
miſtake; and by which, humanly ſpeaking, 
it ſhall be out of the power of our enemies to 


diſturb us. The queſtion is, if theſe ends are 


not 


„ _— es At 1 4 


$i 
not already anſwered, or will be provided 
for by treaty? And if they are provided for, 
ſhall we not, to all appearance, remain in 


the quiet poſſeſſion of a vaſt, fertile and ex- 


tenſive country, which was the great object of 
the war? 


vou will pardon me, Sir, but if you will have 


patience as a man of underſtanding, as well 
as a good ſubject, and not inſiſt upon know- 
ing, what you cannot know by any abſolute 
demand, or without invading the King's prero- 
gative; and what it may not be prudent for 
government to truſt you with, even were our 
fellow - ſubjects all of one mind; you will ſoon ſee 
the event. That which is now an importunate 
curioſity, or a fear that our leaders will miſlead 
us, may be a dangerous precedent were it 


gratified. Whilſt we are talking ſo much of 
ſecurity, 1 beg you will conſider that laws and 
government are our beſt ſecurity againſ} all 


temporal evils. 


Let us wait the reſult of council, and a real 


knowledge of public affairs. Remember that 
liberty is our moſt valuable inheritance. And 
whatever tends to obſtruct the public mea- 
ſures, directed by council and knowledge, 
as 
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yidential ſucceſs at Quebec! Fix your eyes 


tu Þ 


as certainly leads to the inſecurity of our lis 
berty. | 


The moſt material queſtion with me is, If all 
the fine things which may be pretended to, by 


the continuance of the war, can counterba- 
Ence the hazard and inconveniences of our 
children being the inheritors of a deeply mort- 
gaged eſtate ? Nations may be undone by their 


conqueſts. They frequently are ſo weakned 
by their victories, as in the iſſue to become the 
dupes of their wn proweſs. 


Conſider what we have gained. France 


envies, what J muſt beg leave to call, our 


ſecure poſſeſſion of the vaſt continent of North 
America, wth Canada. Few of us ſeem to- 
know the value of the former. Have you, 
my friend, ſo ſoon forgotten the extend- 
ed chain of the enemies forts, with the for- 
midable and numerous garriſons they con- 
tained? Do you no lng remember, how it 
pleaſed the hand of the Almighty to aſſiſt us 
in paſting through difficulties, which the utmoſt 
human efforts ſeemed hardly equal to? Call to 


mind Ficonderago, Crown-Point, Mont-Real, 


and, above all, our glorious ſtruggle, and pro- 


and 


L 18 ] 
and your heart on what we can keep, and 
may reaſonably inſiſt upon keeping, and let us 
now ſettle the boundaries of our territories by 
lakes, rivers, and mountains. Let us clearly 
aſcertain what we challenge by right of diſco- 
very, by poſſeſſion, and by treaty; and what 
is there to fear? Let us eſtabliſh a good go- 
vernment in that country, and what have we not 
to hope for from it? Have you conſidered the 
oreat importance of it, from numbers of inha- 
bitants, and their ability to double thoſe num- 
bers in twenty-five, or at moſt thirty years? 
May they not go on till they have cultivated 
the whole country, and rendered it more valu- 
able than Peru, Mexico, and Brazill ? This is 
ſo true in fact, that in Britain, without gold 
or ſilver, we are muck richer and ſecurer, by 
the force of induſtry and fertility, than thoſe 
who have more of theſe - metals in their mines, 
than might purchaſe (ſo far as money will go) 
all the kingdoms in Europe. 


If, amidft our victories, we indulge a childiſh 
puſilanimity, may we not as well ſuppoſe, that 
the North Americans will grow ſo great, as to 
ſhake off their connexions with their mother- 
country, as that the French can do us any ma- 
terial miſchief from Louiſiana ? Which is the 

| | J moſt 


(16 ] 
moſt probable event? We ſay, the North A- 
mericans will be formidable in themſelves, and 

in the ſame breath, they will be overwhelmed 
by the inroads of the French. Is not this take- 
ing pains to find an object to ſtartle at, as if we 
delighted in fear? 


See where Louiſiana lies, and how it may 
rather become an obje& of jealouſy to Spain, 
by commerce with Mexico. If the French en- 
creaſe their military power in that country, or in 


the part of it which may remain with them, the 


| Mexicans will take the alarm; and the family- 
compact operate to no better effect in America, 
than it has done in Europe. What that compact 
can do againſt the genius of Spaniards, and 
our natural products which they want, I know 
not; I fancy the Spaniards will hardly ſubmit to 
trade with one nation only, diſadvantageouſſy, 
when they can trade with another alſo to their 
great emolument. 


_ Eſtabliſh a right government in North Ame- 
rica, and, without lighting up the flames of 
war in Europe, the inhabitants will be able 
to repel all violence. The French will not 
dare to diſturb them in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of their paſturage, and agriculture, and al 

| the 
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the glorious fruits of peace. It will be ſoon . 
diſcovered if they ſhould intrigue with the In- 
dians; and the inhabitants, under the king's 
governors and generals, may win them by 
kindneſs, or. repay injuries with ample ven- 
geance, and this will be the ſhorteſt way of 
keeping peace. 5 


If che French do preſume to moleſt us directly 
or indirectly, by the natives of the country, it is 
very hard if we have not learnt how to keep 
peace, now that we have ſo great a ſuperio- 
rity. 


The ſecure poſſeſſion of North America 1 reckon 
as the great reward of our toils in the preſent 
war. And what think you of the reputation we 
have acquired for national ſtrength and proweſs? 
Has not the whole earth been aſtoniſhed ? Are 
we not amazed at ourſelves? But we may eaſi- 
ly go on till we are alſo amazed why we were 
not contented? In common life *tis a great 
Point for men to know when they are well. 
Shall we hazard the loſing theſe advantages by 
the uncertain events of war, and by waſting 
our natural ſtrength, which laſt is a certain 
conſequence, though you do not fee it with 
your naked eye. 
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If we behave with propriety in peace, what 
nation upon earth will chuſe to quarrel with us 
for years to come? And if we do not behave 
conſiſtently, what will conqueſts ſignify, but 
with a leſſer force to lay us open in more quarters, 
and make it impoſſible to guard ourſelves ? If 


the French or Spaniards, or any other power, 


ſhould quarrel with us hereafter ; ſufficient for 
the day will be the evils of it. Let us con- 
vince the world of our moderation in victory, 
as well as our ability to be victorious. Let us 
preſerve our power, not waſte it, and they will 
court our friendſhip, and ſupport us in our 
ſtrength. Omnipotence itſelf will befriend our 


cauſe !A thirſt of conqueſt has never been 


rewarded with temporal happineſs, nor wide 
extended empire long governable, but often 
tended to its own diſſolution, from the very 


cauſe of its being unweildy. 


You ſay, The French are the diſturbers of 
mankind. © Their genius indeed leads them too 
much to war, and we fee the conſequences. T hey 
brought this war on themſelves, and are ex- 


hauſted by it: They enticed the Spaniards, 


who may now find that it will be beſt for them 
not to quarrel with us hereafter, Shall we pre- 
ſerve ourſelves in that opinion, or truſt to no- 


thing 


L Ig ] 
thing but the ſword? I have ſomewhere 
read, that thoſe who live "only by the ſword, 
are very ſubject to periſh 3 it. 


Conſider further, thät we have reduced the 
marine of France, ſunk her treaſures, deprived 
her of her trade, plunged her into debt, and 
deſtroyed her credit. What is the moſt grie- 
vous loſs of all, in the eſtimation of reaſoning 
politicians, is the deſtruction of ſuch numbers 
of her ableſt people in Germany, that ſhe will 
feel it for thirty years to come. In the Weſt 
Indies we have ſhewn the French what we can 
do, with the aſſiſtance of the North Americans. 
I ſuppoſe we ſhall gain ſome advantage by the 
iſlands ſaid to be ceded to us. In Africa, perhaps 
we may do the ſame. In Aſia they are hum- 
bled to the duſt; proud Pondicherrie is no more! 
I do not hear any one ſay they are to have any 
fortifications in the Ganges; if ſo, it is likewiſe 
of no ſmall importance. 


In regard to the Fiſhery, which you lay the 
greateſt ſtreſs upon, it ſeems, from the nature 
of it, to be an object for which the war muſt 
be protracted, God knows how long, if we 
inſiſt on a total excluſion. I have no other 
reaſons to . juſtify my opinion, but I appre- 
| D 2 hend 
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hend that other coaſts abound in fiſh, and 
that they would ſeek it till they found it, and 
make ſeamen. In the mean while, the miſchief 
to us, as to foreign markets, is not near fo 
great as you imagine. And why do w not fiſh 
more on our own coaſt 2. | 


If we attempt to cruſh the power of France, 
by a total prevention of her fiſhery, we may 
in the iſſue bring on the evils we dread, fo 
much the ſooner. This is a bold thought; but 
I know the ſeveral methods the French take 
to breed ſeamen. And if providence has fo 


- ordained, that we ſhall be compelled to fight 


them again in ten, or twenty years, I hope we 
ſhall not then be ſo much in debt; and learn 
how to ſtrike quicker, with leſs expence, and 


leſs encumbered with European continental con- 


nexions. 


Among others, I reckon it as a great ac- 
quiſition in the preſent war, that we have 
learnt, in a more ſtriking manner than ever, 
how dangerous it is, notwithſtanding our ſuc- 
ceſs, to be principals in a war on the continent 
of Europe, where we ſeem to agree, we ſhould 
be concerned only by collateral connexions. 


I 


[ 21 } 
Tf heaven has fo ordained, that we muſt 
often meet the French in bloody conteſts, I 


grant you, we, or them, ſhall be one day bumbled 


10 the duſt, Will it moſt probably be that na- 
tion which leaves nothing to providence, and 
by the ſtrength of their own arm ſays, ſo it /rall 
be; or that which all the world ſees is a friend 

to mankind, and has no principle interwoven 
in the conſtitution of their government, or the 
tempers of their people, to diſturb the repoſe 
of the world, orlead them to afpire at conqueſt ? 


Conſult hiſtory, and ſee how this may probably 


happen. 


Don't be frightened ſo much about Fiſh. I 
grant it to be a great object; but conſi- 


der, that, except the ſurprize of Newfound- 
land (which I apprehend may be recovered 


without much difficulty) we are, by our poſ- 
ſeſſions, become maſters of thoſe ſeas. The 
formidable fortreſs of Louiſburgh, the Pondi- 
cherrie of North America, is now level with the 
earth. Acadia is no longer inhabited by French 
ſubjects or neutrals. We have a fair pro- 
ſpect of the ſecure poſſeſſion of a vaſt and puiſſant 
empire, in addition to theſe realms, and I hope 
may enjoy a long and uninterrupted peace. 
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If we mean to be a nation of philoſophers, 
patriots, and merchants, as well as warriors, let 
us contemplate our own advantages, as well as 
comment on thoſe of our neighbors. Let us 
turn our thoughts how to improve thoſe advan- 
tages which we have ſo indiſputable a claim to, 


and check our inclination for encreaſe of do- 


To argue from common principles, France 


will not be afraid of our renewing the war in 
a ſhort time, if we ſhew all the world that con- 
queſt is not our object. She will not in deſpair 


meditate the ſurprizing us. We may tempt 


her indeed, if we exhauſt ourſelyes, or neglect 


the preſervation of our ip, our ſeamen, or our 


militia. 


It is a ſtrong reaſon for peace, that if we 
ſpin out our wars to a great length, we muſt 
unavoidably teach all the nations of Europe, 
our manner of working and fighting ſhips : and 
as Peter the Great ſaid of Charles XII. of Swe- 


den; © My brother Charles will teach me to 


beat him :” we ſhall be in danger of teach- 
ing the people of other countries to beat us, 
not only by obſerving wherein our excellencies 

—— 6 conſiſt, 
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conſiſt but by the {kill foreigners acquire by 
being employed in the king's ſhips. 


Our fund of men is far from being ihexhauſt- 
ible. We cannot breed up men half ſo faſt as 
we conſume and wear them out. What we have 
done is beyond belief. Who amongſt us, ſix 
years ago, thought it poſſible we could have 
held out ſo long in ſo many different parts of 
the world, without being abſolutely obliged to 
give up for want of fighting men, or for want of 
huſbandmen and manufacturers ? 


We ought to have it conſtantly and fleadily at 
heart, that we are to look forward, and lay it 
down as a principle, that the longer time our 
wars are ſpun out, the worſe condition we 
ſhall be in, when peace. is reſtored, as to 
the two eſſential articles, in peace and war, 
There is a meaſure in all things. Nature has 
fixed bounds. If the bow is pulled too tight, 
it will break, or loſe its elaſtic power. If in 
good time we apply ourſelves to the arts of 
peace, we ſhall be again ſtrengthened for war, 
if it becomes neceſſary. In the political idea of 
neceſſity, it now ſeems to turn on the fide of 
peace with all the nations engaged in war. 


We 


[24] | 
Are you ſaſpicious of ourſelves, that we ſhall 
not act conſiſtently? Recent experience indeed 
proves that the more we exhauſt ourſelves in war, 
the more ſupine we become in peace. This cuts 
like a two-edged ſword, and as ſharply when 
we are ſucceſsful, as when we ate unfortunate : 
but the remedy is in our own hands, and ſhall 
we complain that it is not ſought for, before 
the criſis is come for the uſe of it? We imagin- 
ed, that the marine of France was nearly ruin- 
ed in the laſt war; ſhe repaired her loſs, and 
we neglected our gain. Our parcimony and 
ſupineneſs went ſuch lengths with regard to our 
own ſhips and ſeamen, after the concluſion of the 
laſt war, that we tempted our enemies to meet us 
at ſea; and fo far invited the preſent war. Do 
you imagine we ſhall commit the ſame fault 
again ? I preſume we underſtand our intereſt 
better than we did at that time: If we do not, 
what will congueft fignify; and if we do, we 
have much to hope for, and very little to fear. 
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You ſay, Why ſhould we make conqueſts, if ue 
are to reſtore them immediately? This is a very 
familiar queſtion, but the anſwer is-not leſs ob- 
vious : War is a ſtate of offenſive action on one 
fide or other. If an enemy will not comply 
with the conditions propoſed by the party which 

has 
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has acquired the aſcendency, ſuch party muſt 
conclude the ſuperiority does not reach to 
ſuch a pitch, as enables him to preſcribe condi- 
tions. The enemy mult therefore be {till fur- 
ther diſtreſſed : And how 1s this to be done 
but by taking his ſhips, dominions, towns, or 
ſtrong holds ? But if we fix our eyes on our 
neighbours goods more than on our own, we 
ſhall never be contented, or know when we 
have filled up that meaſure of war, which hu- 
man prudence requires at our hands. 


Again, if peace was deſirable laſt year, is it 
not more ſo, now that we have more enemies 
on our backs? We have ſince that time made 
a conqueſt or two of ſuch importance that per- 
haps we may command a peace. Is not this 
the very object we aſpired at? 


If we look back no farther than the laſt ſeſſions, 
we ſhall find it to be the ſenſe of parliament, that 
we had ſupported the war long enough, pro- 
vided our enemies would acquieſce in what 
was then thought a reaſonable peace: The fact 
is, our enemies would not en acquieſce; now 
it ſeems as if they would. 
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our ability may be hereafter. 
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I grant, that they perceive the improbability of 
being able to carry their point, and do not know 
what lengths. we may go, if they force war on us, 


who have the aſcendency. To this I anſwer, 


there certainly are reaſons which induce them 


to offer ſuch terms as our government may ac- 


cept ; but it is nevertheleſs evident, that they 
know the value of the object we have gained 
by the war. 


You ſay, that we have been at an additional 
expence ſince laſt year, and therefore ought to be 
reimburſed by ſome additional advantages. This 


is very good reaſoning between man and man in 


a court of equity ; but do you really think it 


holds between nations, where all are ſuppoſed 


to be at as great an expence as they can bear? 
One immediately ſuſpects the falacy of an ar- 
gument, when it is put to ſuch an iſſue. In- 
deed men judge according to their concep- 
tions, and often times compare things which 
are quite difterent in their nature. 


If you conſider on how, or in what manner 
we have ſucceeded in ſo many inftances, whilſt 
in the meridian of our power, you will as ſurely 
overlook our preſent ſituation, and forget what 


- You 
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You ſay, why not carry on a defenſive war? 
Do you think a defenſive war, at ſuch a vaſt ex- 
pence, can anſwer ? We ſhall not only exhauſt 
the remainder of our men, our money, and our 
credit, but our ſpirits alſo. We have not con- 
ſtancy enough to ſupport ſuch a trial; and, I 
hope, loo much ſenſe to make it. We muſt go 
on hazarding the events of offen/fve war, or ac- 
cept of peace. In the mean while, 1n either 
caſe of offenſive or defenſive war, if ſtorms, or 
rocks, noxious climates, common mortality, 
diſcontent at home, or any- diſaſter, ſtop our 
career, we may happen to ſtand aghaſt, and be 
confounded. We are apt to go into extremes! 
It is alſo far from impoſſible, but that ſome 
additional enemy might interfere, and being 
weakened, we may be robbed of the fruits 
of our former victories : And for ages to come 
make a bad figure as a nation. 


You are impatient at this kind of reaſoning : 
You fay, it proves a great deal too much. My 
dear Sir, the object is no leſs than the happineſs | 
of our country, if not the exiſtence of it. What 
ever ſcheme of war is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
- ought to be conſidered in all the ſhapes which 

time can give it. I ſhould likewiſe think it 
proved too much, if I did not ſee this arduous 
„ „ 
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 fruggle, this bloody and expenſive war, brought to 
ſo decent an iſſue ; and by the great indulgence 
of Providence, the end of our wiſhes crowned 
in the moſt eſſential points; and I will be bold 
to ſay, in the moſt marvellous manner! 


Jou ſay, Are wwe who are victors in ſo eminent 
a degree to ſue for terms of peace? I do not know 
that we do ſue for them. To expreſs a readi- 
nels to accept equitable terms is to deal 
nobly. No nation can diſguiſe its real ſitua- 
tion ſo much, but that an equivocal. conduct 
may be diſcovered. The king has declared to 
us, and all the world, that he purſued the war 
only with a view to a ſecure peace. Such con- 
duct ſatisfies the minds of other princes, and 
we ourſelves receive the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
that our government have ſome end in view, 
and do not make war wantonly. 


But you ſay, Suppoſe no terms that wwe deem 
reaſonable, are ſubmitted to by our enemies. Why 
then, my friend, you and 1 may immediately 

break up our congreſs. I hope we ſhall then, in 
he language of the poet, : 
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Cry bavec! and let looſe our dogs of war. 


J hope 
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T hope we ſhall continue to fight on, as it were 
out of mere humanity z without relaxing in the 
ſmalleſt degree, and, if poſſible, with redoubled 
care and vigor. And this not becauſe of ca- 
mor, but that it appears juſt and fit, of the two 
evils to chuſe the leaſt, It may then become 
prudent, and warrantable to fight on, leſt we 

ſhould ſuffer the reproach of receiving laws, 
when in all reaſon we ought to give them; or, 
what is till worſe, be inſulted by an enemy, 
whom deſpair alone renders capable of con- 
teſting any longer. Submiſſions on our part, 
not conſiſtent with common decency for them 
to require, would expoſe us to the contempt of 

other nations, and render a peace precarious 
by deſtroying our reputation, not only far cou- 
rage and frill in arms, but likewiſe for common 


ſenſe and reaſon. 


I believe with you, that the inſolence and 
vivacity ſo peculiar to the French nation, and 
the inconſtancy which characteriſes oz75, joined 
to the folly or iniquity which has at fome 
periods prevailed, have more than once im- 
poſed on us, at the making a peace : But for j| 
this very ſame reaſon I conclude, they will not A 0 
now deceive his Majeſty, or his preſent mi- f 
riſters and council, Why ſhould you imagine 


4. there 
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there is now any want either of ſkill or patri- 


otiſm among thoſe, whoſe proper buſineſs it is 
to conduct ſuch great national meaſures ? 


I abhor the politics of France, in regard to 
her arrogancy, inſolence, and infernal injuſtice 
towards other nations in ſome caſes, witneſs 
the recent inſtance of her conduct towards 
Portugal. But the French now ſeem to be 
more free than they were, and as far as their 
laws will permit them to act with freedom, 
may hereafter be leſs dupes to the ambi- 
tion of their own court. It is certainly not 
their intereſt to be quarrelſome, and ſomething 
may be expected from this cauſe, in the events 
of a peace. There are likewiſe ſome glimmer- 
ings of hope, that mankind in general will 
grow wiſer. The Turks have adopted Chriſtian 
precepts : Perhaps Chriſtians will grow leſs fond 
of Mahommedan principles in regard to war! 


Be this as it may, my opinion is, and I have 
thought very ſeriouſly on the ſubject, that 
 twwenty or thirty millions ſterling, ſaved to this na- 
tion, or the intereſt thereon for half a century to 

come, which is no abſurd calculation, is, without 

a ſhadow of doubt, more valuable to us than Mar- 
t'nico, or even Cuba, I believe my country 

On will 
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will be not the richer only, but happier, and 
more ſecure, without theſe places than with 


them, conſidering the coſt, and other terms on 


which the quiet poſſeſſion of them can be pur- 
By chaſed and retained. 


We ſhall never be all of one mind; but 1 
hope we ſhall be wiſe enough, when we differ, 
to avoid running into faction. If it happens 
otherwiſe on the preſent occaſion, it will do 
us more miſchief than any acquiſitions can do us 
good, Let us be virtuous, and all will be well: 
And if we are not virtuous, conqueſt will not fave 
us from ruin. Conqueſt will not prevent corrup- 
tion, but rather create it; for if we were exalted 
by any real or imaginary advantage, ſuch as the 
objects in queſtion are eſteemed, inſtead of be- 
coming provident, ſerious, and zealouſly attached 
to the public welfare, we ſhould be the more 
inclined to think there is 20 need of caution. We 
ſhould be the more diſpoſed to abandon our- 
ſelves to luxury; and in the ſame proportion 
as we are ſo abandoned, venality will always 
take root in our hearts, and flouriſh. 


Too great affluence 1s dangerous to nations, 


as well as to individuals. This is a hard doc- 


trine, but it is a true one. Do not under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand, that I would decline the holding all our 
© conqueſts wholly and entirely on the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch conſequences. This might be refining 


too much; but in addition to the ſeveral reaſons 


already urged, againſt our being impatient if 
they ſhould be returned, I am firmly perſuaded 


in my own heart, there is really a much greater 


mixture of evil in them, than you, and many 
thouſand others, imagine; abſtrafted from the 
capital miſchief of protracting the war on their 
account. : 


We ſhall ſee ere long what is to happen. If 
peace ſhould not be obtained, we ſhall have an 
opportunity of knowing if thoſe who are cla- 
morous for war, will, rather than yield up cer- 
' tain conqueſts, acquieſce in ſuch meaſures as 
may ſecure us againſt the evils of it, with re- 
gard to money. 


muy fe the mean while, I defire you will recollect, 


that the ſupreme magiſtrate has declared from the 


throne, and he has always acted agreeably to his 


declaration, that he would maintain our juſt. 


Tights in a manner becoming the dignity of his 
crown, and the welfare of his people. I grant, 


that if wwe trace moſt human a&ions to their ſource, 


we ſhall find they ariſe from the temper and paſſions 
of men. And let us contemplate the portrait of 


a prince 


the 
ple. 
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2 prince of a good underſtanding, well culti- 


vated, with a generous humane temper ; govern- 
ing a brave, ingenious, learned people; treating 


them on all occaſions with the utmoſt tenderneſs - 


and regard, and conſulting them in all things, 
as far as is conſiſtent with his own prerogatives, 
which 7beir intereſt requires he ſhould preſerve 
ſacred, for the ſupport of monarchical govern- 
ment,—Let us compare ſuch a prince with one 
of a martial, haughty, imperious diſpoſition, 
leading him to delight in war. Which of theſe 


two characters do you conceive would bid faireſt 


to make ſuch a country as this, great, ſecure, 
reſpectable, and happy ? 


In regard to miniſters, let me alſo recom- 
mend to you to reflect a moment, and aſk your- 


ſelf one candid queſtion : Who have our kings, 


or any other people's kings, generally ſelected to 
place their confidence in, but ſuch men as were 


diſpoſed to favor their inclinations? Indeed 


what is the true meaſure of friendſhips in com- 
mon life, but ſimilarity of ſentiment ? All we 
can wiſh for; all there is much ground to expect 
of human virtue, is to render our paſſions {0 
far ſubſervient to reaſon, that we may promote 


the happineſs of others. To make this our 


pleaſure, to make this our joy, is the moſt efſen- 


F n tial 
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tial part of true religion, and muſt ultimately 
terminate in our own * 


Now, what can you, or any impartial man, 


ſuppoſe to be the ruling paſſion of the Sovereign 


in queſtion? Is it not the love of his country? 
Is it not the love of true glory, as founded in 
virtue and the happineſs of his ſubjects? What 
can ſo good a man have at heart, but the 
ſolid welfare of his dominions? In the mean 
while the rectitude and ſteadineſs of his mind, 
are ſuch as muſt lead him to abhor any plan of 
government, which makes corruption a neceſſary 
concomitant. Does not the true honor of ma- 
jeſty bluſh, my friend, at the thought of ſuch 
ſervile ſubmiſſions as venality renders neceſſary ? 
And is it not apparent that he will ſet his face 
againſt it This is the great object on which 
the future glory of our country muſt depend: 
and the luſtre of the throne can only direct 
our ſteps, and guide us through the intricate 
maze. 1 7 


Thoſe who think a venal plan the only prac- 
ticable one, will treat all other thoughts of 
government as chimerical, Upon this prin- 


ciple we muſt expect that ſome will expreſs an 


impatience, which will ſhew itſelf in clamor 


againſt 
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againſt the peace; but we might alſo hear the | 


ſame againſt the war. In the mean while our 
brave . countrymen, under the. appearance of 
what 1s due to their valor, and the merit de- 
_ rived from ſucceſs, may conclude, that it is fit 
they ſhould be permitted, if they cannot other- 
wiſe retain certain favorite conqueſts, to ſhed 
their blood for a few years longer, 


Thus under a notion of being GREAT abroad, 
where millions of us never go, we may injure 
ourſelves at home, where our true happineſs cen- 
ters. — Thus the king's choice of a miniſter may 
alſo be objected to, not really for ſuch miniſter's 


want of integrity or abilities, nor for his not be- 


ing an Engliſhman born, but becauſe he will do, 
all in his power, to preſerve his fellow-fubjects, 


and prevent their becoming martyrs to a miſtake 


in politics. 


You ſay, this miniſter is ambiticus; he ſhould 
not have accepted of the firſt office. Is it not glo- 
rious to be ambitious of ſerving our country? 
All beyond this is indeed unworthy of a man. Are 
you ſure he could have ſerved it, effectually, and 
according to his maſter's mind, fairly and above 
board, in any other office? Bus he ſhould not 
bave accepted it, being a Scetehman. My dear 


F 2 friend, 
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friend, who ever really thought that a Scotedmon 
can have no natural powers to conduct the af. 


fairs of our treaſury, as well as an Engh/aman? 


— * # * 


As to the notion about partiality: for the very 
reaſon that this miniſter is a North Briton, he 
will be the more guarded in reſpect to an equit- 
able diviſion of court-favors. And if he wages 


war with venality, he muſt neceſſarily conſider 
the fate in the firſt place, and thoſe who enjoy 


offices, only as inſtrumental to this great end of 
government, Let us wait the iſſue! 


But if there is a degree of partiality inſe- 
parable from all minds, is it not natural for 
a man to have the moſt, for thoſe who are 


moſt nearly related to him? pere our treaſure 


is, there will be our hearts. This miniſter's lady 
is an Engliſhwoman. His children, I believe, 


are all Engliſh born. Their poſſeſſions are in 


England, and very large, Was it only for the 


| ſtake he has himſelf, would he ſubſcribe to any 


meaſure but ſuch as tended to the good of the 


whole, of which himſelf and his children com- 


poſe a conſiderable part? If any of us are really 
deceived ſo egregiouſly, they may depart from 


principles ingrafted into the human ſoul, and 


inſiſt, that to ſave a part from preſent incon- 
veniences, 


L9H 
veniences, he will not regard the whole; bur 
| they may as well ſuppoſe a man who has one of 
his legs mortified, would chuſe to keep it on, 


though he muſt infallibly loſe both, x Dy 
worſe enſued. 


As to the nationality of the Scotch, or more pro- 


perly their prejudice in favor of each other, it pro- 
ceeds from a good cauſe, though it is ſome- 
times attended with bad effects, in regard to 
the jealouſy it occaſions on our part. This evil 
will ceaſe in proportion as North Britons inter- 


marry with us; and this muſt happen in the 


ſame degree as their men live in England, more 
than their women, which 1 ſuppoſe is five to 
one : and I never yet heard of a North Briton, 

but had too much underſtanding] to object to 
the wealth, beauty, or virtue of an Engliſh wo- 
man, becauſe ſhe was Engliſh. - It will alſo ceaſe 


as the Engliſh buy land in Scotland, and the 
Scotch in England. For my own part, I wiſh- 
they were Jeſs fond of England, becauſe I think 
the cultivation of Scotland ſhould be their pri- 
mary conſideration ; for it is evident, that in 
proportion as Scotland grows rich, Great Britain 
grows rich; and Great Britain happens to be 
your country and mine. The Scotch may then 


contribute more towards the ſupport of the 
1 ſtate 
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Rate in a pecuniary view. In the mean while, 
they are moſt liberal of their blood, in the com- 


mon cauſe of both kingdoms. And the wiſe 


precautions long ſince taken, gives the moſt un- 
diſciplined highlander a reliſh of property, -and 
conſequently of ſubmiſſion to government: This 
will be a ſource of wealth. 


If yau imagine, chat the ſame rule of con- 
duct governs miniſters, as directs private men, 
I fancy you are miſtaken; for in proportion 
as they are wiſe, they will conſider what is for 
the good of the whole, and what 1s beſt for 
their own honor, peace, and ſecurity, not the 
gratification of individuals. 

Further, the miniſter in queſtion, if I am 
rightly informed, was actually bred in a ſchool 


in England: And we all know, that his maſter 


is an Engliſiman born: and to convince the 
world, and all his ſubjects, that He has no illi- 
beral or contracted ideas, he tells us, in ſo many 
words, he glories in the name of Briton. May 
not Scotchmen glory in the ſame appellation ? 
And do you think any of them are ſuch fools 
as to imagine their country could make any 
figure, in theſe times, but as it is connected 
with England ? 
Thank 


e 

Thank heaven our Sovereigns are kings of 
England and Scotland: And ſurely it will hap- 
pen, that a man born in the North of Britain 
will ſometimes be in the particular confidence 
of the Sovereign. Let us not do injuſtice, 
even in jeſt: Scotland has contributed an 
ample ſhare to the obtaining the ſucceſſes of | 
the preſent war. Her people are brave : Her 
blood has been ſpilt: We could not have 
accompliſhed what has been done without 
her. It is by the united efforts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland (which laſt I beg you will alſo 
not forget) that we have atchieved ſuch won- 
ders! And will any man who has the head or 
heart of a Briton, pretend, that no Scotchman 
ought to preſide at the Treaſury ? What happy 
iſſue could ſuch a maxim be attended with, in. 
regard to the ſolid and indiſſoluble union of 
both kingdoms ? | 


You are an Excl ſuman! Whatever notions you 
| may have of perſons or things, you will not con- 
demn a fellow · ſubject for faults before they are 
committed: You confeſs, that this has been ſo 
much the caſe in regard to the miniſter in queſtion, 
that it makes you bluſh to think, that we who are 
fo brave, ſo generous a people, ſhould on any occa- 
ſon deviate from our charafler, Could this be 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed more than the effect of party clamor, or 


thoughtleſs invective, it would indeed ſully the 


glory of our victories, to attempt to injure a 
fellow- ſubject, whom ſo amiable a king delights 
to honor ! 


Do you imagine this miniſter does not act in 
concert with others? Are not the moſt approved 


counſellors, men who have themſelves much at 


ſtake, the king's moſt faithful ſervants, and 
the true friends of their fellow- ſubjects, upon 


_ ſolid conſtitutional principles, are not theſe 


embarked in che ſame cauſe? 2 


We muſt make allowances : Nations as wel! 


as individuals, in every clime, are of a mixed 
character: Ve are remarkably ſo: Thank 
heaven our virtues preponderate. It is not 
ſtrange that a rapid current of ſucceſs ſhould a 
little intoxicate ſome of us. We are all great by 
the atchievements of our countrymen : it is 
right we ſhould think ſo. But modeſty is 
the characteriſtic of bravery, As to the play- 
| things which are hung up in ſhops, to make 
paſſengers laugh, they are not of the moſt civil 
kind, nor civilly intended ; but they ſhow our 
genius, that when our hands are in, we do not 

Eh like 
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like to give up; and that our enemies may re- 
pent, if they triſe with us. 


* 


Thoſe who have long enjoyed the emolu- 
ments of court- favor, and baſked in the warmth 


of miniſterial partiality, may be reluctant to a 
change, but no one, in our time, has ſhown 
more moderation ; or as far as can be yet 
known, adopted principles more conſiſtent with 
a ſolid plan of public happineſs and future ſecu- 
rity, than the preſent miniſter. Let us ſee what 
he will do in peace, if peace ſhould be now the 
reward of our tolls 1 in war. 


* 


If we ſhow the ſame ſpirit in peace, as we 
have done in war, we ſhall continue a great 


nation; if not, we ſhall ſink in proportion. 
How many ſpots in this iſland lie barren! How 
few ſchemes of population are promoted !—How 
lukewarm are many teachers of religion !—If 
inſtead of laying waſte countries abroad, we 
cultivate every ſpot at home; and inſtead of 
deftroying the ſpecies, we encourage the breed 
of them, and teach them how to be happy, 
we ſhall have very little to fear from peace, 
though much is to be dreaded even from Jue- 


e/sful war. ” 


G Conſider 
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curſe their country. 


| Conſider theſe matters well; and let me know 


what you think when we meet again. In the 2 
mean while, if you have a mind to do a real ſer- I 
vice to your country, and maintain that gran- m 
. deur which flatters your heart, and that ſecu- th 
rity, which, upon your own principle, will Or 
render your life the more comfortable, and the ler 
more glorious, turn your thoughts to the encreaſe in 
of our ſeamen in time of peace, as we are ſure 02 
our enemies will do of theirs. It would be happy coff 
if every man of us could live. familiarly on the ſtil 
water! And, above all, conſult the preſerva- ſuff 
tion of thoſe to whom we are ſo much obliged, 
and who may wiſh for employment when the 1 
war is finiſhed. This you may do in ſome WW Yu 
inſtances, without invading any man's pro- eſtin 
vince. occa 
dit « 
Take care of ſoldiers, to return them to their | the. 
home, in a proper manner, that they may not, at 
beg their bread in realms which their valour has nn 
| ſaved, but put them in a way of ſecuring bread aſſure 
to themſelves and their families, without bur- 
thening pariſhes. Aſſiſt thoſe who are inclined 
to aſſiſt themſelves, and give them no cauſe. to Sept. 16 
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„„ ” 
Now, my friend, I know your good ſenſe, 
and politeneſs, will triumph over all prejudices. 
If I err by being 100 ſerious, you will correct 
me. You had rather I ſhould miſtake from 
the a of a good principle than a bad 
Whether peace or war be our lot at pre- 
fn, we are all ſure there is generally virtue 
in ſubmitting to government, If it ſhould be 
war, we ſhall all hope to make our enemies pay the 
coſt. In the mean while, if you and I ſhould 
ſtill differ in opinion, let me prevail on you to 
ſuſpend your final deciſion. 


I have alſo another favor to aſk, which 
you will readily grant; that in forming your 
eſtimate of my judgment, or my heart, on this 
occaſion, you will carry ſomething to my cre- 
dit on the ſcore of humanity ; ſomething to 
the love of my country; and, I ſuppoſe, 
that ſomething may be due to obſervation, and 
common ſenſe : And in all circumſtances be 
aſſured that, Eh 


I am, moſt ſincerely, 
dept, 16, 1762, | 


_ Your very true friend and ſervant. 
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